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difficulties, the travellers were obliged to abandon their design of 
descending the river, when they had so fair a prospect of having a 
boat ready to descend it, with the coming flood. We join in their 
hope that they may before long be again in a condition to attempt it j 
and we look forward with much pleasure to Mr. Chapman's forth- 
coming work, the result of many years travel in South Africa, which 
we feel sure must contain much valuable information respecting the 
various native tribes. 

We understand that Mr. Baines has placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Day and Son a series of oil paintings representing the various natives 
of Kaffraria — South-Eastern and South-Western Africa — the majority 
of these are faithful portraits, actually finished while the natives sat, 
more or less willingly, to the artist as he worked under the shadow of 
the wagon awning, or perchance a rude grass-covered hut, far in the 
interior of the country. They have all at various times been exhi- 
bited before the Anthropological or Royal Society. 



THE SECT OF MAHARAJAS.* 



The Jesuit priests who followed in the train of Spanish conquest in 
America delighted in drawing parallels between the Old World and 
the New, demonstrating to their own complete satisfaction, — and using 
arguments of fire and faggot to those individuals who ventured to 
differ, however respectfully, from them, — that his Satanic Majesty had 
caricatured the institutions of the Judaic dispensation in the Occi- 
dental Continent. The historical researches of modern times have 
nullified the pet theories of the gentlemen who saw the devil in every- 
thing, and, as our real knowledge widens, we find instances galore in 
the Old World quite upholding its preeminence for wickedness and 
absurdity under the cloak of religious belief. 

Mormonism, with its peculiar institutions, is a new and flourishing 
system, but Joseph Smith is not original in his ideas. India has 
maintained its character as an initiatory people, and a species of Mor- 
monism has flourished in the Hither Peninsula for some centuries, as 
will be seen by the following statements, drawn from an elaborate and 
carefully-written volume now before us. 

The existence of numerous sects among the Hindus is a well-known 
fact. Founded primitively upon the Vedas the Hindu worship con- 

* History of the Sect of Maharajas, or VaUabhUchdryas, in Western India. 
Triibner and Co. 
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sists in the adoration of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, but owing to the 
strife which the religious opinions of the various schools of philosophy 
occasioned, a spirit of dissent arose, and India became the arena of 
fierce controversy at a very early jjeriod. 

Thus, on the one hand, the worshippers of the Deity preferred to 
adore some special form under which he originally appears in the 
Vedas ; and on the other hand, the philosophers gradually receded 
from each other, and formed several Darsanas or schools. In process 
of time the worship of Brahma has disappeared, as indeed that of the 
whole pantheon, except Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, or modifications of 
these forms. The representatives of the two former have, in fact, 
superseded their prototypes, and Krishna, Rama, or the Linga, are 
now almost the only forms under which Vishnu and Siva are adored. 

In the Darsanas there gradually arose heresy, and thoiigh it is 
difficult to distinguish these schools, the principal systems seem to be 
the Saugata, or Bauddha ; Arhata, or Jaina ; and Varhaspatya, or 
atheistic school. 

Attempts made at various periods to reintroduce the sole worship 
of BrahmS, Para Brahma, the supreme and only ruler of the universe, 
were generally unsuccessful, and hence at the present day the wor- 
shippers of this faith consist of the Vaishnavas, Saivas, and Saktas, or 
the adorers of Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti. Into the peculiarities of these 
sects it is unnecessary for us to enter on the present occasion, as we 
wish only to give here a brief account of the sect of Maharajas. 

The Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu, are divided into a mul- 
tiplicity of sects ; some of these enjoin asceticism, but the general 
classes of the rich, the luxurious and the indolent, and especially 
females, attach themselves to the worship of Krishna and his mistress 
Radhfi, either jointly or singly, under the names of Vishnu and 
Lakshmi. But there is yet another form of the worship of this 
popular divinity, that is, the worship of the Bala Gopala or Bala 
Krishna, the infant Krishna, a worship widely spread throughout all 
ranks of Hindu society, and first promulgated by the founder of the 
sect, under the name of Rudra Sampradaya. The name of the insti- 
tutor of this sect was Vallabhacharya, and this heresy is also known 
as the religion of the Gokulastha Gosains, from the title of its 
teachers. 

The first teacher of the philosophical tenets on which the present 
doctrines of the sect are founded, was Vishnu Svami, who was a com- 
mentator on the Vedaic texts. He was followed in his teaching by 
Dnama Deva, Kesavacharya, Heralal, Sridhar, and Bilava Mangala. 
Bilava Mangala was succeeded, but how soon it is not known, by Val- 
labhacharya, the second son of Lakshman Bhatt, a Tailinga Brahman. 
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This Lakshman Bhatt was descended from a Brahman named Narayan 
Bhatt, inhabiting the village of Kankrava, and was the fourth indirect 
descent from him. He promulgated the idea, now so implicitly be- 
lieved in by this numerous sect, that he had been promised by 
Krishna that he should have three sons, and that his second son 
should succeed him as the incarnation of himself, the god. His 
wife's name was Elmagar, and their first son was Kama Krishna. 

Lakshman Bhatt with his wife and infant son went on a pilgrimage 
from Allahabitd to Benares, but a conflict arising between the Mussul- 
mans and the Sannyasis, he fled with the family, and arrived in a deso- 
late place named Champaranya, where Elmagar, seized with premature 
labour pains, gave birth to her second son, on Sunday, the 11th day 
of Vaisakh Vadya Samvat, 1535 (a.d. 1497). 

This child was Vallabha. Legends say that when he was born a 
golden palace sprung up on the spot, the gods showered down flowers, 
the houries danced around, and the gandharvas (heavenly songsters) 
sang. The mother relying upon the jjrotection of Krishna, exposed 
the infant under a tree, and fled. When the troublous times were 
past, the parents returned, and found the child playing in the midst 
of a sacrificial flame. He was then taken with them to Benares, and 
received the name of Vadtrabha, afterwards changed to Vallabha. 
His followers erected a temple on the spot where he was born. His 
younger brother was Kesava. 

When older he was placed under the tuition of Narayan Bhatt, and 
it is asserted in his biography, that the rapidity of his apprehension 
was miraculous, and in four months he learnt the whole of the four 
Vedas, the six Shastras (schools of philosophy), and the eighteen 
Puranas — an accomplishment which a mature scholar cannot hope to 
acquire during his whole life. When eleven years of age, Vallabha 
lost his father, and in the following year he took leave of his mother, 
and bidding farewell to Gokul, the village of his residence, near 
Mathurd, he started on a pilgrimage through India. 

At a certain town in the south of India, he became acquainted with 
Diimordardaas, a rich and important person who became his first 
disciple. The pair proceeded to the city of Vijayanagar, where the 
maternal parents of Vallabha resided. Krishna Deva was king of 
this place, and before him, Vallabha disputed with the Saivists, or 
devotees of Siva, to the great satisfaction of the monarch, who 
•liberally rewarded him. 

On account of this disputation with the Smarta Brahmans, the 
Vaishnavas elected him their chief, with the title of Achfirya, and 
from that time his influence was established. He subsequently visited 
many towns and returned to Benares, and afterwards at Brendavan 
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was honoured by a visit from the god Krishna in person, who then 
enjoined him to introduce the worship of Bala Gopala or Bala 
Krishna. This is the sect of Eudra Sampradaya, and the subject of 
the present inquiry. 

Vallabhaoharya finally settled at Benares, and there composed a 
series of treatises, in which his doctrines were proclaimed, chiefly in 
one entitled the BMgavata Tikd Subodhini. Vallabha married a 
Brahman girl named Mah Lakshmi, and shortly after this he erected 
at Vraja an image of Sri Nathji in Samvat 1576 (a.d. 1520) on a 
sacred hill called Govardham Parvata. At Benares he held disputa- 
tions with the followers of Sankaracharya the great Hindu philosopher, 
and the books of the Maharajas record that he defeated all com- 
petitors. 

In Samvat 1567 (a.d. 1511) Vallabha's first son Gopinatha was 
born, and in Samvat 1572 (a.d. 1516) his second son Vethalnathji 
was born ; to the second son the incarnation of Krishna was presumed 
to descend. After educating these children he withdrew to Benares, 
where he became an ascetic, but finally he descended into the Ganges 
at Hanuman Ghata, and thence ascended to heaven in the presence of 
a host of spectators, and was lost in the firmament. At the period 
of his departure Vallabhacharya was fifty-two years and thirty-seven 
days old. His seat was first adjudged by the king of Delhi to the 
eldest son, but as he soon died, Vithalnathji became the sole repre- 
sentative of Vallabha. 

Vallabha up to the time of his death had made eighty-four pro- 
selytes to the creed of Pushti-Marga, or the eat-and-drink doctrine, to 
which we shall presently refer. His son made two hundred and fifty- 
two disciples, and took long journeys for the purpose of preaching the 
faith of Bala Krishna. He made proselytes among the banias or 
bankers ; the bhattias, the kaubis or farmers ; the sutaras or car- 
penters ; and the lowars or blacksmiths : some Brahmans, and also 
some Mussalmans also became converts. All these various castes ate 
and drank at the same table, in total violation of the caste system, 
but since that time the caste system has been restored. 

Vithalnathji, also known by the name of Gusainji, went in Samvat 
1621 (a.d. 1565) to Gokul, the birth-place of Krishna, where he pro- 
posed to end his days, but he afterwards went to Mathura. In Samvat 
1629 (a.d. 1573) we find him again at Gokul, and his permanent 
residence in the sacred city acquired for him the title of Gokul 
Gusaingi, perpetuated in all his male descendants. When seventy 
years and twenty-nine days old in Samvat 1649 (a.d. 1583) Vithal- 
nathji quitted the earth, leaving seven sons behind him, who all 
assumed the incarnationship, each having his own gculi or seat, and 
making converts throughout India. 
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The fourth son, Gokulnathji, became the most famous of the leaders 
of the sect ; his followers keep themselves apart from all the rest of 
the sects. About this time they first acquired the name of Maha- 
rajahs, which indicates their peculiar supremacy. There are many 
designations for them, such as Maharaj Gusainji, Vallabha Kula- 
Agni Kula, Guru, and others ; but the name for which they have the 
greatest reverence is that of Gausvami, i. e., Lord of Cows, applicable 
also to Krishna. 

The worshippers of this sect are widely diffused throughout Bombay, 
Cutch, Kattywar, and Central India, especially in the province of 
Malcoa. They are wealthy merchants and bankers, and at Mathura. 
and Brindavan they have establishments. There are two temples of 
great wealth at Benares, and the city of Jegannath in the east, and 
the city of Divarka in the peninsula of Guzerat are both esteemed as 
very sacred. There are at present about sixty or seventy Maharajas 
dispersed throughout India, but with the exception of one or two they 
are grossly ignorant, and steeped in the lowest sensuality. To use 
the words of the author of this History of the MdMrajas* — 

" They, however, fear no desertion, owing to the infatuation of 
their followers, and never take the trouble to preach, but give as an 
equivalent, public exhibitions in their temples to divert attention. 
Vallabhacharya taught that privation formed no part of sanctity, and 
that it was the duty of their teacher and his disciples to worship their 
deity, not in nudity and hunger, but in costly apparel and choice 
food ; not in solitude and mortification, but in the pleasures of 
society and the enjoyment of the world. In accordance with these 
precepts, the gosains, or teachers, are always clothed in the best rai- 
ment, and fed with the daintiest viands by their followers, over whom 
they have unlimited influence. These gosains are often largely en- 
gaged in maintaining connection amongst commercial establishments 
in remote parts of the country ; they are constantly travelling over 
India under the pretence of pilgrimage to the sacred shrines of the 
sect, and on these occasions they notoriously reconcile the profits of 
trade with the benefits of devotion. As religious travellers, however, 
this union of objects renders them more respectable than the vagrants 
of any other sect. Priestly craft is ever alert to obtain by fair means 
or foul the wealth needful to the sustentation of its power and self- 
indulgence. This is a vice not limited in its operations to India, or 
to the chiefs of the sects of the Hindu religion ; it pervades all 
human society with greater or less energy. This scheme is supported 
by very plausible and just reasoning, for it is but right that those 
whose function is exercised for the behoof of society at large, and who 
are procluded from obtaining the means of livelihood from those 
sources common to the majority, should be supported by that ma- 
jority for whom their labours are performed ; and it is only when 

* History, pp. 45, sq. 
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urged to excess, for culpable purposes, that this become reprehensible. 
The Maharajas, consequently, as teachers of a doctrine and priests of 
a religion, when duly restricting themselves within their province, 
are thoroughly entitled to the means of living at the hands of those 
whom they teach. It is merely perversion and excess that can be 
complained of. The source of the permanent revenue of these priests 
is a fixed Idgd (or tax) upon every article of consumption which is 
sold. This tax, although but trifling in each individual case, amounts 
to a considerable sum upon the innumerable commercial transactions 
that take place, and is always multiplied in each case where articles 
pass from hand to hand for a consideration. There seems to exist an 
unlimited power on the part of several Maharajas to impose this tax, 
and to add Idgd upon Idgd. When, therefore, we consider the swarm- 
ing population, the great consumption, and, consequently, the thriving 
business which is carried on, and the fact that the fixed revenue is 
often greatly augmented by the presents and votive offerings which 
are made by their followers, from affection or fear, the wealth, indo- 
lence, and luxury of the Maharajas follow as a matter of course, and 
the corruption of society ensues as the result of their dissolute and 
effeminate teaching. 

" It is not necessary that we should further particularise the 
branches of the genealogical tree springing from the root of Vallab- 
hacharya : it suffices that, like the deadly upas, they overshadow 
society with their malignant influences — in Western India es2)eciaHy ; 
and it is with a view to counteract this blighting tendency that the 
present work has been undertaken, in the hope that the exposure 
of their acts and doctrines may eventually bring their converts to 
reflect upon the depravity of their practices, and the utter incom- 
patibility of such vicious doings with a pure faith. The original 
teachers may have been well-disposed men, but their descendants 
have widely diverged from their courses. The infatuation of the 
Vaishnavas is so great, that all the descendants of the Maharajas are 
held from infancy in extreme veneration, and are nurtured in igno- 
rance, indolence, and self-indulgence. They are empowered by their 
votaries to gratify through life every vicious propensity ; and when, 
exhausted by vice, they pass away in premature old age, they are 
held by their votaries to be translated to the regions of perfect and 
ecstatic bliss. Although totally destitute of every pretension to oven 
personal respectability, they nevertheless enjoy the unlimited homage 
of their followers." 

Having now learnt the pedigree of Vallabhacharya, it is time that 
we turn to the practical doctrines he inculcated, and perceive the 
shocking effects upon Indian society produced by them. 

The cardinal idea of the doctrine of Vallabhacharya is the incarna- 
tion in his person and in that of his descendants of Krishna, and the 
enjoyment for that reason, of the right to confer upon the faithful 
the privilege upon this earth of a personal union with the deity of 
their worship. Theoretically speaking, were this personal union to 
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Ire regarded spiritually and held to elevate the mind to an intimate 
union with the highest moral principle ; were it to hold forth by 
meditation and isolation some incentive to a consideration of self-anni- 
hilation and self-denial, this doctrine might have claims upon our 
attention as doing some, however limited, a good. But preached to 
a people who, from climatic influences and early conditions of puberty 
are peculiarly lascivious and prurient, the evil grows more and more 
enormous with the progress of the sect. That any system of religious 
worship, if sincerely conducted, need not necessarily entail an aban- 
donment of the legitimate pleasures of life, stands to reason. Gloomy 
faiths, bound to asceticism, have no real hold upon the moral conduct 
of the professors of them, but a religion which rushes into an opposite 
extreme, and stimulates an evil too great already for the patience of 
mankind and civilisation, deserves to be trodden out. 

Anthropologically speaking, no greater evil can exist than the 
sj'stem of promiscuous intercourse between the depraved Maharaj 
and his blinded victim. The descendants of Vallabha, these wretched 
men, who from youth give themselves up to such practices, grow pre- 
maturely old, and set examples to the members of the sect, ultimating 
in decrepitude and death. It seems an amazing thing to consider 
that such a miserable and absurd superstition should, in an intel- 
lectually gifted country such as India, endure for any time. The 
very foundation of the doctrine is so opjiosed to common sense that it 
is matter for wonder that there is not a common outcry on the part 
of rulers and ruled. 

At the beginning of this article we spoke of the Mormons, and 
alluded to the spiritual wife doctrine and the polygamic practices pre- 
vailing in Utah, but they are really respectable when placed in juxta- 
position with the worship of Krishna by the sect of Vallabhacharya. 
The student of the science of man will find much material for reflec- 
tion in this History of ilie Mahdrdjalis. It is not our intention here 
to enter upon any analysis of the Maharaj libel case ; that an effectual 
blow was aimed at the system by enforcing the attendance of Jadu- 
nathji Brizratanji Maharaj in the High Court of Bombay is a matter 
for congratulation. Imagine a superstition so gross and impudent as 
to lead a large class of persons to suppoi-t the Maharaj in question in 
resisting a citation to the Government Court on the plea of the holy 
character of the individual summoned ! To these men the members 
of the sect dedicate everything, by tan, man, and dhan ; "the dedi 
cation thereof," says a witness,* " includes wives, daughters, sons, 
property, body, soul, etc." Adultery in this sect is considered a 
virtue, and the Maharaj confers an honour in receiving the visits of 
the women of his sect. Everything in this ridiculous religion is of a 

* Trials, p. 53. 
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piece. The Maharaj becomes the proprietor of the sectai-y, and is 
adored as God himself; and, merely adding that even the water- 
falling from his clhotar or loin-cloth is drunk with religious awe, we 
leave those who desire to learn more to refer to this important and 
fearless exposure of the doctrine of Vallabhacharya, hoping that the 
author may see the system entirely done away with, and the inte- 
rested and depraved priesthood properly punished. 
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TRANSLATION OP THE SECRETARY S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen. — I must occupy your attention for some moments, if 
only on the strength of traditional custom, which requires on such an 
important occasion of scientific rejoicing and prosperity, that the 
Secretary of the Society celebrating its inauguration should give some 
account of the condition and administration of the Society he re- 
presents. 

I do not ask for your indulgence ; aware of your well-known liberal 
opinions, I am sure I already have it ; but, knowing my own incom- 
petence, I come as a humble pilgrim, to beg that you will receive 
with kindly welcome, one who, with good motives and heartfelt enthusi- 
astic faith, tries to fulfil a duty which, though imperious and tyran- 
nical, is still a fundamental rule. Believing in my good intentions, 
may you forget my want of power, thus adding another proof to your 
generosity. 

The young Spanish Anthropological Society adorns itself to-day for 
the first time with the embellishments of luxury and magnificence, 
thus giving a tangible proof of its installation and firm footing. 
Having had no past existence, it has as yet produced nothing which 
should distinguish a society aspiring to the acquirement of rank and 
consideration ; neither can it avail itself of that shield which adorns 
those who are accustomed to those proud contests of knowledge in 
which science reaps such a harvest of pure and perfumed laurels. 

The Spanish Anthropological Society appeared on the horizon at 
the instance of two humble professors of medicine, who communicated 
their ideas to some others of their companions who received it with 
enthusiasm, formed themselves together, and arrayed themselves in 
the number of those who now address you. The idea was in the 
minds of all — all felt the want of one free and entire centre, in which 
the natural history of man, and all branches of human knowledge 
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